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THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 



IX. 



The helmet creamer (Fig. i) is of an unmarked 
ware about which there is much discussion among 




FIG. I. HELMET CREAMER. 



both amateur and professional students and writers 
upon ceramics. A number of pieces in the posses- 
sion of the writer are all labelled " Lowestoft," though 
it is possible that some of them were really made 
in China. The paste is very similar to the hard 
paste China ware, with the willow pattern. Many 
of these pieces known to be Chinese have double 
twisted handles and strawberry knobs. Yet in my 
collection there is a cylindrical teapot of the hard 
greenish white porcelain, with double twisted handle and 
strawberry knob, and with the very bouquets of flowers 
dropped on without stems, mentioned as painted by 
Rose on the Lowestoft ware. It has also the dotted 
line decoration conceded to belong to that disputed 
ware. To make the matter more complicated, Mr. Prime 
has engraved from his collection a Berlin teapot, cylin- 
drical in shape, with roses and dotted lines precisely like 
those on my specimens ; and again, the wife of a mem- 
ber of Congress who inherited some choice China, pro- 
nounced my pieces Vienna ware, saying that hers was 
like my own, and that it was made in Vienna. This 
helmet creamer is finer than much of the ware called 
Lowestoft, and is quite transparent ; but the flowers and 
dotted lines are the same. It is of the same form as 
creamers made at Bristol in blue willow-pattern ware. 
I think it is surely Lowestoft, though, as neither the 
latter nor the Chinese ware is marked, it is impossible 
to assert with absolute confidence to what class it 
really belongs. I have cups and saucers without handles 
with similar decorations, one having also a cornu- 




FIG. 4. PORCELAIN DOOR-KNOCKER. 



copia with flowers. These are certainly old and quaint, 
and altogether different from any ware of the present 
century. If one were minded to be facetious one 



might mark these specimens, " Canton-Lowestoft-Berlin- 
Vienna." 

The plate (Fig. 2) is of transparent porcelain, prob- 
ably of the first soft porcelain by Spode, in 1800. 
This piece is unmarked, but is of the same charac- 
ter and decoration as pieces examined belonging to 
other collections. The border is of copper lustre, 
and the picture is printed in black. I have another 
plate with the same mother and child playing, but with- 
out the chariot. A Roman chair supports the mother, 
and the print is in red. The first piece is a family relic, 
presented by Mrs. Colburn, the artist, the other was 
purchased at a sale in Virginia. 

The tea-caddy (Fig 3) is a beautiful example of old 
English porcelain, made in imitation of the Chinese. It 
is also without a mark. The front picture might al- 
most be mistaken for Chinese work, some of the deco- 
ration being in enamel and some in flat painting ; but the 
pinkish purple lattice or scale pattern on the sides of 
the caddy is proof of its English origin. The -glaze is 
greenish white, and the ware is fine and transparent. 
The caddy to be complete should have a cover with a 
mandarin button for a knob, and also an oblong square 
tray. These are lacking in this specimen, though I 
have seen one much the same in manufacture and dec- 
oration, entire and perfect. 



coloring, but also without a mark, was probably made 
at the Royal Worcester works when they were making 




FIG. 3. ENGLISH TEA-CADDY IN CHINESE STYLE. 



The door-knocker (Fig. 4) once belonged to my 
grandfather. It is of the purest white porcelain, the dec- 
orations being in relief, beautifully touched and finished 
in gold. Though necessarily a very thick piece, it is 
quite transparent. The head of Bacchus is well mod- 
elled and the grapes and leaves are perfect. A heavy 
silver wire and plate finish the piece, which is un- 
marked. It is, doubtless, English. 

The covered mug (Fig. 5) is of old Pekin China, in 
blue and white, with double twisted handles and straw- 
berry knob to the cover. The porcelain is of the green- 
ish white, so much prized by collectors, and is beau- 
tifully transparent. This mug was found with a lot 
of china sold in Washington by a descendant of the 
Washington and Lee families. Nearly all the blue-and- 
white china imported from the Orient one or two hun- 
dred years ago bore this old-time willow-pattern decora- 
tion, in handwork, under the rich glaze. By far the 
largest portion of the pieces were of a thick heavy 
opaque ware, and these purely transparent pieces are as 
valuable as gems. An artist of Washington has more 
than fifty pieces of the ware, which he values far above 
money. This was imported from Pekin by his grand- 
father or great-grandfather many years ago, and has 
come down to him in a direct line. 

Another mug in my collection, of exquisite texture and 




FIG. 2. SPODE PORCELAIN PLATE. 



their earliest fine porcelain. A toilet set, owned by a 
Washington family, and exhibited at a notable Art Loan 
Exhibition, was of the same color and texture, and was 
doubtless made at the same factory. The design of the 
decoration was different, however, the latter being taken 
from the Chinese, while mine is in a Moresque style. The 
toilet set was prized very greatly by its owner, who 
authentically traced it to the possession of the Duke of 
York, uncle to Queen Victoria. It is about half the or- 
dinary size and was evidently for a child's toilet. The 
texture of the porcelain is exquisite, and the white very 
pure ; while the pattern — of great sprawling dragons — 
is of blue enamel and brick-red, the latter in flat painting, 
overlaid with copper lustre. Mary E. Nealy. 



Macaulay wrote as follows of the royal consort of 
William III., of England : " Mary had acquired at the 
Hague a taste for the porcelain of China, and amused 
herself by forming at Hampton a vast accumulation of 
hideous images, and of vases on which houses, trees, 
bridges, and mandarins were depicted. The fashion 
spread fast and wide. In a few years every great house 
in the kingdom possessed a museum of these grotesque 
baubles. Even statesmen and generals were not asham- 
ed to be judges of teapots and dragons, and satirists 
long continued to repeat that a fine lady valued her 
mottled green pottery quite as much as she valued her 
monkey, and much more than she valued her husband." 




FIG. 5. PEKIN MUG. 



We are inclined to think that Macaulay, in our day, 
would be rated as a first-class Philistine. 



